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OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  OUR  WORK. 


The  main  points  which  distinguish  this  from  other  charities  are  : — 

1.  The  working  without  an  institution,  and  thus  coming  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  those  whom  we  help,  while  we  avoid  the  heavy 
expenses  and  cumbrous  methods  which  all  institutions  require. 

If  our  account  of  expenditure  is  examined  and  compared  with  that 
of  any  home  or  hospital,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  little  expense,  we 
assist  a large  number  of  women. 

2.  Ours  is  the  only  charity  in  Boston  which  has  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  mothers,  as  such,  both  married  and  unmarried.  Others 
aid  “fallen  women,”  “friendless  girls,”  and  the  like.  While  includ- 
ing the  unmarried  among-  our  mothers,  we  think  it  more  wholesome 
to  aid  them  as  “mothers”  than  as  “fallen.” 

3.  While  the  first  two  points  still  distinguish  us  from  other  chari- 
ties, with  objects,  at  least,  partly  similar,  our  third  principle,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent,  at  least,  by  others. 

When  we  began  our  work  in  1873,  there  was  in  Boston  710  charity 
intended  to  care  for  infants  which  did  not  involve  the  separation  of 
the  mother  and  child.  Now  there  are  several  which  see  clearly  the 
advantage  of  keeping  together  a mother  and  infant,  even  when  the 
mother  is  unmarried.  A woman  who  is  parted  from  her  child  is 
more  likely  to  yield  a second  time  to  temptation.  One  who  retains 
the  personal  charge  of  her  baby  has  a wholesome  occupation  for  her 
mind  and  heart,  and  a constant  incentive  to  an  upright,  industrious 
life. 


The  address  of  Miss  Clarke  is  No.  27  Fayette  Street,  Boston.  Her  room  (up 
one  flight)  is  open  to  any  one  who  desires  to  consult  her,  every  week-day  after- 
noon except  Saturday  from  2.30  to  4.30  o’clock. 

The  address  of  Miss  Parkman  is  Room  48,  Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street, 
Boston.  Her  room  is  open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  from  2 to  4 p.m. 
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As  there  are  a number  of  other  charities  which  have  now,  in 
a measure,  the  same  objects  that  we  have,  it  may  be  asked  why 
there  is  a special  need  of  ours. 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  more  effectually  helped,  and 
in  a more  wholesome  manner,  by  not  being  placed  in  an  insti- 
tution. To  some  dispositions  the  mere  fact  of  being  under 
restraint  is  hurtful.  The  repression  of  institution  life  is  a con- 
stant stimulus  to  turbulent  behavior.  To  stand  on  her  own 
feet ; to  be  accountable  for  herself ; to  know  that  on  her  good 
behavior  depends  her  retaining  a situation, — has  a constant 
bracing  effect.  But,  if  shut  up  in  a “ Home,”  an  excitable  and 
self-willed  girl,  weary  of  the  monotony  of  her  life  and  relying  on 
the  “kind  ladies”  who  manage  the  institution  not  to  turn  her 
out  if  they  can  avoid  it,  finds  a certain  amusement  in  seeing 
how  far  she  can  go  without  incurring  danger  of  being  actually 
discharged.  And  to  a capable  and  well-meaning  woman, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old,  it  is  a mortification  to  be  sup- 
ported by  charity,  when  she  might  be  earning  her  own  living. 
Nor  is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  an  Institution  perfectly  health- 
ful. To  treat  those  who  have  done  wrong  as  a class  de- 
presses, and  to  a certain  degree  holds  them  down.  Individual 
treatment  is  better,  except  where  a woman  is  so  weak  that 
she  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  well  without  external  guardian- 
ship. 

One  point  which  differentiates  our  work  from  others  which 
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have  to  a certain  extent  the  same  object  is  that  young  women 
who  are  helped  by  other  charities  as  “fallen  women,”  “friend- 
less girls,”  “ unfortunate  girls,”  “ unmarried  mothers,”  etc., 
are  by  us  assisted  as  mothers'"  simply.  We  include  in  our 
work  both  married  and  unmarried ; and  we  never  use  the 
epithets  which  stamp  a young  woman  who  has  taken  one 
wrong  step,  but  is  anxious  to  do  right  in  future,  as  a membef 
of  a degraded  class.  It  may  seem  to  some  people  that  this  is 
a distinction  without  a difference,  since  we  help  the  same  per- 
son. We  do  not  find  it  so.  The  fault  is  not  ignored,  but  the 
wholesome  and  purifying  element  in  her  life  is  emphasized. 
Truth,  Love,  and  Work, — these  are  the  aids  on  which  we  rely. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  influence  which  our  methods  have  on 
a young  girl  whom  we  have  hesitated  to  accept  because  she 
belonged  to  a lower  type  than  those  who  usually  come  to  us, 
and  there  seemed  scarcely  reason  to  hope  for  success  in  dealing 
with  her.  Here  is  a case  in  point. 

More  than  two  years  ago  a young  woman  was  sent  to  us, 
whose  child  had  been  born  in  Tewksbury.  The  mother  herself 
had  lived  with  two  sisters  and  a brother,  and  a man  who 
boarded  with  the  family  was  the  father  of  the  infant.  The 
family  were  so  deficient  in  the  first  elements  of  self-respect 
that  they  retained  the  young  man  as  a boarder  several  months 
after  the  young  girl  had  gone  to  Tewksbury.  When  we  re- 
monstrated with  the  brother,  and  tried  to  make  him  see  that 
this  was  an  undesirable  arrangement,  he  answered,  naively, 
“ Why,  he  would  marry  her  if  he  could,  but  he  cannot  afford 
it.”  Such  a moral  atmosphere  would  seem  to  give  little  hope 
of  saving  the  person  exposed  to  it.  Bu.t  for  more  than  two 
years  this  young  woman  has  done  very  well,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  special  anxiety  in  regard  to  her. 

One  point  we  have  frequently  explained,  but  find  still  mis- 
understood. It  is  always  a serious  question  how  best  to  pro- 
vide for  a young  woman  before  the  time  that  she  can  be 
admitted  to  a hospital.  During  the  first  years  of  our  work  we 
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were  accustomed  to  pay  her  board  in  some  respectable  family 
near  the  hospital.  But  it  was  found  to  be  nearly  impossible 
to  prevent  the  idle  habits  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  health 
at  this  time.  We  also  observed  that  to  spend  money  freely 
upon  her  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  girl’s  character. 
Therefore,  we  have  for  a long  time  tried  to  limit  the  period  of 
boarding  to  two  weeks  before  going  to  the  hospital,  and  about 
two  weeks  afterward.  This  makes  it  desirable  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  patient  (during  the  last  weeks  or  months  before 
she  enters  the  hospital),  which  is  usually  difficult.  It  would  be 
easier  for  us  to  pay  the  money  for  her  board,  but  we  desire  to 
do  what  is  for  the  patient’s  best  good. 

To  those  who  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  assist 
a woman  who  has  once  gone  astray  we  could  give  hundreds  of 
examples  proving  that  the  right  kind  of  help  at  the  right,  time 
is  well  worth  giving.  But  it  must  be  judicious  help.  If  money 
is  too  freely  expended  ; if  arrangements  are  made  without  con- 
sulting the  patient ; if  her  disposition  is  not  considered ; and, 
more  than  all,  if  two  or  more  persons  are  advising  her  and 
managing  for  her  at  the  same  time,  — the  result  may  be 
failure.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  find  her  a situation,  and  expect  her 
then  to  need  nothing  more.  She  needs  the  moral  support  of 
a friend  on  whose  sympathy  and  interest  she  may  rely. 

It  is  also  important  that  she  should  be  brought  to  our  notice 
as  soon  as  possible.  Even  if  the  actual  help  is  not  given  until 
later,  to  have  the  work  began  in  the  right  way  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  success  or  failure. 

A large  proportion  of  our  young  unmarried  mothers  after  a 
time  marry  respectably,  and  begin  a new  life,  on  a basis  of 
truth  and  honesty  with  .nothing  to  conceal.  Others  remain 
longer  on  our  list,  receiving  a little  help  in  presents  of  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  but  practically  self-supporting  and  valuing  our  friend- 
ship more  than  material  aid.  One  rather  amusing  instance  we 
have,  in  a German-American  woman,  who  was  taken  on  our  list 
in  1897,  then  about  twenty  years  old.  She  married  respecta- 
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bly  in  1899;  and,  as  she  lives  where  books  from  the  public 
library  in  Roxbury  are  attainable,  she  and  her  husband  spend 
all  their  evenings  in  reading.  They  never  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing. Reading  is  their  chief  recreation. 

We  receive  so  many  interesting  letters  that  it  is  hard  to 
limit  ourselves  to  those  for  which  we  have  room.  From  a 
very  large  number  we  select  the  following.  Except  when 
otherwise  stated,  all  are  from  unmarried  women. 


(From  a young  girl  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum.) 

May  9,  1899. 

Dear  Miss  M.,  — I am  very  pleased  with  my  new  home.  I think  that 
you  are  very  kind  for  getting  me  such  a nice  place.  Still,  I would  like  to 
be  at  home.  I am  homesick.  I cannot  get  home  off  my  mind.  As  long 
as  I live  [have  lived]  I have  not  been  away  from  home  before ; and  it  seems 
so  strange. 

Oh,  I think  that  you  are  the  best  friend  I have,  for  being  so  good  to  me. 
And  my  mother  is,  too  [is  good  to  her,  she  means] ; she  comes  to  see 
me  every  week.  I wish  I could  do  something  for  my  mother ; she  has 
been  so  good  to  me. 

Dear  Miss  H.,  I am  taking  care  of  a sick  baby;  and  I am  doing  my 
best  to  please  the  matrons.  The  matron  told  my  mother  that  I was  doing 
nicety,  and  that  she  was  very  pleased  with  my  work.  Oh,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  your  own  home  ! 

Send  my  best  love  to  Mrs.  A.,  when  you  see  her.  [Mrs.  A.  is  a woman 
whom  we  have  employed  for  a good  while.  She  takes  temporary  charge  of 
the  women  whom  we  help,  until  permanent  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
them.] 

(A  little  later.) 

Dear  Miss  //.,  — I did  call  my  baby  M.  I did  not  think  to  tell  you  in 
my  last  letter.  I wrote  to  my  mother ; and  she  said  I must  write  to  you, 
and  tell  you  that  you  were  a very  kind  friend  for  getting  me  the  place. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  I love  you,  Miss  H.  I do  not  know  what  I 
would  have  done  if  it  was  not  for  you. 
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Dear  Miss  H.,  my  baby  is  so  bright  now.  She  can  laugh  like  anything 
if  you  speak  to  her.  She  is  so  good,  I can  do  anything  with  her  ; and 
she  sleeps  all  night,  too.  There  is  a girl  named  H.  here,  and  me  and  her 
are  in  the  same  room  together.  She  said  she  knows  you  ; and  she  said  she 
is  one  of  your  girls,  and  she  sends  her  best  love  to  you.  And  I send’  you 
my  very  best  love  of  all. 

So  no  more  at  present  from  your  little  girl, 

Jan.  2,  1900. 

Dea?'  Miss  H.,  — I got  your  letter,  and  was  very  pleased  with  it,  and  also 

the  present  that  you  sent  me.  Miss  sent  me  a very  pretty  apron, 

and  sent  the  baby  two  little  shirts.  She  is  doing  nicely  now  ; she  is  getting 
stronger  every  day.  I like  the  new  place,  but  I would  much  sooner  be 
working.  I suppose  I will  be  going  to  work  soon.  I love  my  baby  so 
much.  I am  so  glad  that  the  Lord  did  spare  her  to  me.  She  has  got  two 

teeth  now,  and  she  tries  to  sit  up  herself.  Mrs. ’s  girl  took  me  for 

a walk  around  the  town  Sunday  noon.  It  is  a very  pretty  place. 

With  much  love,  your  friend. 


(From  a young  Swedish  girl  whose  infant  had  died,  and  who  then  returned 
to  a former  employer.) 

March  i,  1899. 

I wanted  to  write  to  you  myself;  and  I tried  all  one  afternoon,  and 
only  succeeded  in  writing  a few  lines,  because  I do  not  know  how  to  spell 
or  put  the  words  together  in  English.  So  I asked  Mrs.  E.  to  write,  for  I 
am  ashamed  that  you  should  wait  longer  to  hear  from  me. 

I am  feeling  very  well,  and  I like  my  work  very  much.  I have  about 
fifteen  people  to  wait  upon,  and  I get  along  nicely.  My  sister  has  gone  to 
housekeeping,  and  lives  only  a few  houses  away;  and  Miss  H.  arranged 
for  me  to  have  a room  there.  I sleep  there  and  spend  my  spare  time 
with  my  sister,  and  it  makes  it  very  pleasant  for  both  of  us. 

I think  of  my  baby  all  the  time,  and  it  makes  me  feel  very  badly.  I 
miss  him  very  much. 

Dec.  30,  1899. 

Dear  Miss  H., — Thanks  for  my  lovely  Christmas  present  I received 
to-day.  I w'as  most  surprised  to  receive  the  money,  and  such  a lovely 
book.  I was  so  glad,  my  tears  came.  I had  a very  happy  Christmas,  and 
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many  presents.  I wish  you  a Happy  New  Year,  my  dear  Miss  H.  Thanks^ 
ever  so  much,  for  all  you  do  for  M. 


3- 

Dec.  20,  1899. 

Dear  Friend  Miss  — I received  your  very  kind  letter,  and  was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  I am  getting  along  pretty  well,  and  little  B.  too. 
He  has  got  to  be  quite  a little  boy,  and  so  much  company  for  me.  Of 
course,  the  older  he  grows,  the  more  [word  omitted]  he  is ; and  I shouldn’t 
part  from  him  for  all  the  world.  He  has  got  all  his  first  teeth  through, 
and  didn’t  have  any  trouble  in  cutting  them.  His  hair  is  very  light  golden, 
and  curls  very  easy. 

I thank  you  kindly  for  the  paper  and  envelopes.  1 don’t  know  really 
what  to  tell  you  that  I need  most.  So  let  me  leave  it  to  you  this  time,  and 
send  me  what  you  have  a mind  to ; for  whatever  it  may  be  will  come  in 
very  handy,  indeed,  I know. 

It  don’t  seem  to' me  as  though  he  is  almost  two  years  old ; but  he  will  be 
the  7th  of  June  next,  and  I will  be  up  here  two  years,  come  July.  I 
would  love  to  see  you  and  Doctor  L.  both. 

I stay  right  at  home  all  the  time. 

With  lots  of  love,  and  best  wishes  for  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year,  I will  close  now, 


' (A  little  later.) 

My  mother  and  sisters  sent  me  a box  after  Christmas  for  myself  and  the 
baby,  with  a number  of  useful  things  in  it,  stockings,  aprons,  two  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  a number  of  pieces  of  cloth  for  dresses  and  tyers,  some 
cotton  flannel  for  waists  for  baby,  and  a few  toys. 


4. 

My  dear  Friend  Miss  H., — I received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  the 
three  dollars.  Thank  you  very  much.  I did  not  expect  you  to  send  me 
that.  I am  going  to  buy  some  underflannel  shirts  for  W.  with  some  of  it. 
You  are  so  kind  to  me;  I ought  to  appreciate  it,  and  I do. 

Mrs.  S.  had  a letter  from  the  doctor,  and  she  went  in  with  me  to  meet 
him.  Miss  H.,  is  it  not  nice  that  I am  getting  better?  He  said,  too,  that  I 
would  get  well  entirely  if  [we  omit  the  medical  advice]. 
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I cannot  say  when  I shall  be  able  to  go  to  Boston  again,  but  you  must 
come  out  and  see  me  very  soon.  I did  not  go  to  South  Boston  [the  lady 
to  whom  she  writes  had  advised  her  not  to  go,  fearing  lest  she  might,  in 
visiting  there,  meet  the  man  who  had  led  her  astray].  I shall  try  and  be  a 
good  girl.  I bought  W.  some  thick  trousers.  So  he  is  well  taken  care  of. 
I am  so  glad  to  have  him  : he  is^  such  a comfort  to  me.  I have  worked 
hard,  and  lots  of  times  when  I was  hardly  able;  but  it  is  all  for  the  best. 
I thank  you  once  more  for  all  your  kindness  to  W.  and  me.  Good-by 
from  i N. 

I will  be  a good  girl ; and  I will  see  you,  before  we  go  back  to  Maine 
[the  place  where  the  family  pass  the  summer]. 
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Dec.  17,  1899. 

Dear  Frie7id^ — J.  and  I are  quite  well,  and  happy  in  our  new  home. 
Although  quite  a dull  place  here  and  lonely,  I overlook  it  all,  knowing  it 
will  not  be  so  very  long  now  until  spring  is  here ; and  it  will  be  so  good 
for  her  to  have  the  good  air.  She  has  not  been  sick  at  all  since  I came 
here,  and  is  altogether  a good  baby,  and  seems  to  be  quite  a favorite,  too, 
as  she  has  had  a few  lady  callers  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

You  want  to  know  if  Mrs. helps  with  the  work.  Well,  some- 

times she  does,  if  she  sees  it  necessary ; but  really  there  is  so  little  work 
and  it  is  arranged  so  nicely  that  she  don’t  have  to.  She  is  quite  smart 
and  clever,  a very  cheerful  person,  and  has  a very  gentle  disposition.  I 
like  her  very  much  ; also,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  T.,  who  seems  to  be  very  fond 
of  J.  Her  business  requires  all  her  time  and  attention. 

The  house  is  not  quite  so  warm  as  city  houses  are,  but  we  all  manage 
to  keep  comfortable.  My  sleeping-room  is  quite  warm.  I have  lots  of 

time  to  sew  for  myself  and  J. ; and  Mrs.  is  always  delighted  to  give 

me  any  help  I may  require  in  cutting  or  fitting  or  such-like. 

You  want  to  know  what  I would  like  for  a Christmas  present.  Well,  I 
must  say,  you  are  very  kind,  indeed.  J.  is  quite  comfortable  for  the  winter, 
I think,  with  the  exception  of  a little  outing  flannel  for  sacks,  which  I shall 
be  able  to  get  in  the  store.  What  I really  need  myself,  and  something  I 
cannot  purchase  in  the  village,  is  shoes.  If  you  find  it  convenient  to  send 
me  a pair,  they  would  be  very  acceptable  ; but  probably  the  express  on 
them  from  Boston  is  quite  a little. 

Hoping  I have  not  asked  too  much,  and  wishing  you  a very  happy 
Christmas,  I remain  your  loving  friend. 
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Dec.  31,  1899. 

Deal'  Friend, — I received  your  parcel  Wednesday  evening,  and  I return 
my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  so  generous  a Christmas  present.  The  shoes 
fitted  very  comfortably  ; and  the  flannel  is  more  than  I expected,  and  is  ver}' 
acceptable,  indeed. 

Dear  Miss  H.,  J.  is  very  well,  and  growing  very  fast.  It  is  very  quiet 
here  on  Sunday ; there  are  no  churches  to  attend.  There  is  a Methodist 
church  near  by ; but  there  are  no  services,  only  once  in  four  weeks.  I 

have  all  the  reading  I can  attend  to,  as  Mrs.  takes  two  daily  papers. 

She  is  very  kind,  and  we  are  getting  along  very  agreeably. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  the  near  future, 

I remain  yours  with  love. 


6. 

(From  a married  woman  with  two  children.) 

Nov.  26,  1899. 

Dear  Miss  H., — I hope  you  will  pardon  my  not  writing  before  this  late 
day  ; but  we  are  kept  pretty  busy,  and  the  days  are  so  short.  Baby  has  just 
cut  two  teeth  and  was  a little  fussy,  but  now  he  is  all  right. 


November  27. 

Baby  is  cutting  two  more  teeth  : they  are  coming  easier  than  the  others. 
They  are  almost  through.  is  well  and  strong,  and  a great  help  to  me, 
God  bless  her  ! They  all  like  her  and  the  baby. 

She  [her  employer]  seems  to  think  a great  deal  of  me.  I like  here. 
The  work  is  hard,  but  I think  of  my  little  ones  changing  around ; and  then 
I think  of  the  kind  letters  you  write,  with  such  good  advice  that  I close  my 
mouth  tight  when  things  don’t  suit  me.  Mr.  H.  carries  in  my  wood,  “ So 

Mrs. won’t  get  tired  out,”  he  says.  I want  to  try  and  stay  here  for 

the  winter  if  it  is  a possible  thing,  for  my  children’s  sake.  There  are 
thirty  or  more  cows  here,  so  that  baby  has  all  the  milk  he  wants.  We  get 
up  at  five  in  the  morning.  Baby  plays  in  his  crib  all  day  by  himself. 


7. 

Dear  Miss  P., — I have  just  received  your  kind  letter.  I was  so  much 
pleased.  I told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  Mr.  is  dead.  It  is  a sad 
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thing.  Mrs. has  five  children  to  support  now.  What  money  I had 

I let  Mrs. have  to  help  her  cTut  of  her  trouble.  She  is  working  in  the 

shop  now.  It  will  take  her  some  time  to  get  things  all  right  again. 

Well,  Miss  P.,  I really  would  like  a new  skirt,  an  outside  skirt;  for  I 
need  one  very  bad.  I always  buy  the  cloth  and  make  my  own  skirts ; but 
I gave  my  money  to  her  to  help  her  out,  and  so  I meant  to  wait  till  I can 
get  one.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me,  and  many  thanks  to  you. 

Mrs.  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  J.  and  I like  here  very  much. 

J.  needs  thick  dresses.  I can  get  along  without  anything  else.  Dear  Miss 
P,,  I think  it  is  asking  too  much  of  you  ; but  that  is  really  what  I need.  I 
feel  real  tired  to-night,  for  I have  a lot  to  do.  I do  all  the  washing  myself, 

so  you  may  know  what  I have  to  do.  Mrs. asked  me  if  she  got  a 

woman  to  do  the  white  clothes  if  I could  not  do  the  colored  ones.  I told 
her  I would  do  all  the  washing  for  her,  and  what  she  would  have  to  pay 
for  a woman  she  could  put  it  in  her  pocket.  It  will  be  a year  next  month 
since  I came  here.  Just  think  of  it! 


8. 

Dear  Miss  P., — I received  your  pretty  gift,  and  was  more  than  pleased 
with  the  jacket.  I know  I shall  take  great  comfort  with  it,  as  it  was  some- 
thing I needed  so  much.  Baby  was  delighteH  with  her  book.  She  kept 
saying,  “ Oh,  pretty,  pretty  ! ” I intended  to  send  you  a little  remembrance 

from  baby  for  Christmas ; but  Mrs. ’s  horse  was  sick,  and  I could  not 

get  to  town.  I remembered  you  in  my  heart.  I hope  the  New  Year  will 
bring  me  more  courage  to  bear  my  troubles  than  the  old  one  did.  There 
have  been  days  when  I have  cried  myself  almost  sick.  I feel  so  sorry  for 
my  dear  child  ; but  now  I have  promised  to  be  more  patient,  as  it  is  all  is 
left  for  me  to  do.  I wish  I could  do  as  much  for  others  as  you  have  done. 
I know  you  must  feel  very  happy.  Baby  is  a very  good  child.  She  goes  to 
bed  every  night  at  six  o’clock  all  alone  in  her  little  room.  She  is  com- 
mencing to  talk  now.  She  is  lots  of  company  for  me.  With  love. 


9- 

Dear  Miss  P., — I received  your  nice  letter  to-day.  I was  so  delighted 
to  hear  from  you.  I spent  a very  happy  Christmas,  and  baby  enjoyed  her 
gifts  very  much.  I wish  you  could  see  baby  with  her  dolly.  She  has  held 
it  in  her  arms  for  the  last  two  days.  She  got  a pretty  swing,  a horse,  shoes. 


four  books,  carpet-sweeper,  a bank.  Jack  in  box,  a hood,  and  sacque;  and 
I received  a pretty  stick-pin,  nice  toilet  soap,  apron,  skirt,  and  a pretty  cal- 
endar, and  a handkerchief.  Mr.  and  Mrs. read  your  letter.  They 

said  they  would  like  to  see  you  some  time.  Baby  is  growing  cunning  every 
day.  She  is  trying  to  talk.  Mrs. is  very  fond  of  her.  I feel  so  thank- 

ful to  have  strength  to  take  care  of  my  dear  child,  and  words  cannot  ex- 
press how  grateful  I feel  to  you  for  all  your  kindness. 


lO. 

Dear  Friend^ — I wish  to  thank  you  a hundred  times  for  the  lovely  place 
you  secured  for  me.  I like  ^it  very  much.  Mrs. is  a very  kind,  con- 

siderate woman.  I never  worked  for  a better  one,  and  she  takes  care  of 
the  baby,  and  lets  me  go  out ; that  is,  any  day  after  my  work  is  done.  I 
guess  she  likes  me,  too ; for  she  has  bought  a carpet  for  my  room,  and  a 
new  rocking-chair  for  me  to  have  in  the  kitchen,  and  several  little  things 
like  that.  I shall  stay  all  winter  with  her,  God  giving  me  my  health  and 
strength.  May  God  bless  you  is  my  earnest  desire. 


Dear  Miss  P.^ — I received  your  kind  and  most  welcome  letter,  and  you 
must  excuse  me  for  not  writing  before  ; for  I know  it  was  my  place  to  do 
so,  and  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  nice  place  which  I have  at  present. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  work,  but  I am  getting  used  to  it,  and  don’t  mind  it 
so  much;  and  they  are  lovely  people,  and  as  kind  as  ever  they  can  be  to  the 
baby.  She  is  very  cunning.  She  is  very  fussy  sometimes.  They  do  all 

they  can  to  please  her  and  bring  her  around.  Mrs. has  got  her  all 

day  while  I do  my  work.  So  I think  that  is  very  kind  of  her.  In  fact,  it  is 
a lovely  place.  They  are  very  fond  of  my  baby. 


12. 

Just  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  baby  and  I are  getting  along  nicely 
now.  He  has  a slight  cold  ; but  I am  careful  of  him,  so  I do  not  think  it 
will  amount  to  anything  serious.  I am  very  well  indeed,  and  getting  along 

just  as  you  know.  Mrs. is  j'ust  as  good  and  kind  to  me  and  baby  as 

she  can  be,  and  we  are  all  happy  together.  Thank  God,  I am  doing  so 
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well,  I think,  in  every  respect ; and  nothing,  I think,  can  make  me  do  other- 
wise, if  nothing  else  but  for  the  sake  of  my  little  innocent  child.  Dear 
Miss  P,,  I hope  always  to  retain  your  good  will  and  confidence,  as  it  gives 
me  lots  of  encouragement  to  think  I have  it.  Will  patiently  wait  for  your 
reply. 


13- 

Dear  Friend^ — I have  felt  disappointed  in  not  hearing  from  you,  and  I 
do  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  anything.  Did  my  last  letter  dis- 
please you,  or  have  I done  anything  ? I cannot  account  for  this  long 
silence.  Are  you  sick,  or  is  it  because  you  are  too  busy  ? I hope,  if  you 
are  well,  you  will  write  to  me  ; that  is,  if  I am  not  asking  too  much  of  you. 
I think  of  you  every  day,  and  wonder  if  you  are  sick.  I hope  not,  for 
there  is  no  one  like  you  to  me.  You  have  helped  me  so  much  with  your 
kind  words  and  good  books  that  to  lose  you  would  mean  a great  deal  to 
me.  I read  my  Bible  every  day,  and  have  got  as  far  as  St.  Luke’s,  15th 
chapter,  where  Christ  is  preaching  repentance.  You  have  helped  me  more 
than  you  know.  I got  a letter  from  E.  [an  unsafe  companion]  this  week. 
I shall  not  see  her  or  go  with  her,  for  I have  promised  you  I will  not.  You 
have  done  so  much  for  me  that  I feel  I ought  to  do  as  you  ask  me.  I 
know  it  was  God’s  hands  that  put  me  in  your  care ; and  how  often  I have 
thanked  him  for  it!  You  may  never  get  repaid  for  what  you  have  done 
for  me  and  others,  here  on  earth  ; but  you  will  receive  your  reward  in 
heaven.  I know  and  feel  now  what  I have  been  in  the  past ; but  I hope 
some  day  my  heavenly  Father  will  take  me  to  his  fold,  where  I shall  sin  no 
more.  Even,  if  you  do  not  write  to  me  again,  I shall  never  forget  you  and 
what  you  did  for  me  and  my  darling  boy.  With  loving  thoughts  of  you,, 
my  dearest  friend. 


(The  following  letters  are  from  employers.) 


I. 

I asked  A.  what  I should  tell  you  for  her.  She  said,  “Tell  her  I like 
the  place.”  A.  is  very  quiet,  and  seems  to  be  contented.  I often  hear  the 
poor  child  singing.  She  is  very  much  of  a child,  and  we  like  her.  She  is 
good-natured  and  gentle,  takes  sensible  care  of  her  baby.  I have  much 
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sympathy  for  her.  She  will  learn  to  work,  she  is  so  willing.  I kept  her 
baby  Thursday,  and  let  her  do  some  errands  for  herself.  I am  sure  no 
mother  of  a large  family  could  spend  her  money  more  carefully.  All  this. 
Miss  P.,  is  to  me  most  touching.  I can’t  say  much  about  her  work  ; but  she 
is  good  and  willing.  Her  baby  is  very  good.  We  do  not  notice  it  now. 
We  are  quite  used  to  having  it. 


March,  1899. 


We  are  very  thankful  for  the  cordial  interest  which  you  keep  in  N.’s 
welfare.  It  is  a strength  to  feel  that  you  care  for  her,  and  are  ready  to  give 
a helpful  word  at  any  time. 

We  are  very  grateful  that  she  and  W.  are  both  doing  so  well.  We 
think  her  health  will  be  good,  as  she  is  careful  of  herself ; and  she  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  this  herself.  She  is  much  better  now,  I think,  than  at  any 
time  she  has  been  with  us ; and  both  she  and  W.  improve  in  every  way. 

I wish  that  you  might  come  and  see  us  and  them. 


3- 

I am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  I find  K.  a faithful,  willing  worker,  a 
good  plain  cook  and  laundress.  She  takes  care  of  her  daughter,  who  is  a 
good  baby.  We  get  along  very  harmoniously,  and  I hope  she  will  be  con- 
tent to  stay  a long  time.  From  my  short  acquaintance  with  her,  I think 
she  has  good  principles,  and  means  to  do  right. 

I shall  aid  her  all  that  I can.  She  feels  keenly  her  mistake;  but  I 
think  after  a time  she  will  rise  above  it,  so  as  to  be  more  cheerful. 


4. 

(From  an  employer  who  had  engaged  a married  woman  with  two  children.) 

I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  furnishing  me  with  such  a nice  woman. 
She  is  all  and  even  more  than  you  recommended  her  to  be ; and,  certainly, 
she  is  a natural  worker  and  a nice  cook.  In  fact,  she  is  just  what  I wished 
to  find, — pleasant  and  kind  and  so  thoughtful  of  me.  I appreciate  it  very 
much,  and  shall,  in  return,  try  to  do  everything  to  make  it  pleasant  for  her. 
She  is  young,  and  must  not  break  herself  down.  I pitied  her  so  much 
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when  she  first,  came  It  seemed  so  hard, — a woman  with  two  little  ones 
thrown  out  into  the  world  among  strangers.  We  are  very  fond  of  the 
children.  V.  is  such  a nice  little  girl,  so  polite  and  mannerly ; and  the 
baby  is  so  good.  If  Mrs.  J.  was  my  own  daughter,  she  could  not  be  more 
kind  to  me. 

We  are  in  need  of  new  subscribers  to  fully  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  current  year.  The  surplus  on  hand  January  i 
is  caused  by  some  of  our  subscriptions  being  received  late  in 
the  year.  No  salaries  are  paid  from  subscriptions. 

We  call  attention  to  the  point  that  we  now  have  a room 
where  one  of  our  workers  may  be  seen  five  afternoons  in  the 
week.  Formerly  there  were  but  two  afternoons  in  the  week 
when  the  ladies  engaged  in  our  work  could  be  consulted,  and 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  try  to  meet  this  need.  No  rent 
is  paid  for  this  room  from  subscriptions.  It  is  the  gift  of  a 
friend. 

Lilian  F.  Clarke. 

Mary  R.  Parkman. 

Sarah  H.  Williamson. 


Council. 


Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames. 

Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Christopher  R.  Eliot. 
Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Kehew. 

Miss  Rose  Lamb. 


Mrs.  C.  J.  Paine. 

Dr.  Sarah  E.  Palmer. 
Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 
Dr.  Sarah  R.  Stowell. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Wakefield, 
Mrs.  j.  B.  Warner. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  IN  1899. 

Old  cases  (continued  from  1898) 79 

New  cases  (first  taken  in  1899) loi 

180 

Married  women  (new  cases) 41 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 70 

lOI 

Married  women  (old  cases) 33 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 46 

NATIONALITY  OF  OLD  CASES. 

' {Married.) 

Irish 6 

Irish-American 6 

British  Provinces 6 

American 3 

English * 2 

Irish-English  i 

Swedish 2 

Scotch I 

German i 

German-American i 

Colored i 

Armenian i 

Unrecorded • 2 

33 

( Unniari'ied.) 

British  Provinces 15 

Irish 8 

Irish-American 8 

American 5 

Swedish 5 

Colored 2 

English 1 

English-Irish i 

German-American i 


46 
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NATIONALITY  OF  NEW  CASES. 

[Married.) 

American 

Irish 7 

Irish-American 4 

British  Provinces 5 

English 3 

German 2 

Swedish i 

Welsh I 

Unrecorded 3 

41 

( Unmarried.) 

British  Provinces 21 

American 15 

Irish-American n 

Irish * 8 

English 2 

Scotch 2 

Swedish _ 2 

Colored 2 

English-Irish i 

English-Irish-American i 

German- American i 

Jewess I 

German-Jewess i 

N orwegian i 

U nrecorded i 

70 


20 


AGES  OF  NEW  CASES. 

( Unmarried.) 

1 6 years  old i 

17  “ “ 3 

18  “ “ 4 

19  “ “ 6 

20  “ “ 8 

21  “ “ • 6 

22  “ “ 10 

23  “ “ 3 

24  “ “ 9 

2^  “ “ 2 

26  “ “ 4 

27  ‘‘  “ 2 

28  “ “ 4 

29  “ “ I 

30  “ “ I 

31  “ “ ' I 

Unrecorded ' 5 

70 
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RECEIVED  DURING  1899. 


Miss  Fannie  Bartlett 

^25.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  .... 

^50.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake  . 

10.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  .... 

50.00 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake 

10.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Morison  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bryant  . . 

20.00 

Andrew  Nickerson  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Carter  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Paine  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  James  B.  Case  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  John  Parkinson  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  . 

10.00 

M.  R.  P 

160.68 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  . 

10.00 

F.  H.  Peabody 

20.00 

Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke 

20.00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  Peabody  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Frederic  Simmons  Clark, 

10.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  . . 

25.00 

Miss  Alice  Cotting  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  George  Glover  Crocker  . 

10.00 

Dr.  William  L.  Richardson  . 

50.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis 

.•  . 

20.00 

Miss  Marian  Russell  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Greeley  S.  Curtis  . 

15.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Saltonstall  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  James  C.  Davis 

10.00 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears  . . . 

25.00 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel  . 

20.00 

Mrs.  George  B.  Shattuck  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Emerson  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Plelds  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Shaw  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes 

25.00 

Mrs.  F.  Stone 

10.00 

Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman 

5.00 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Stratton  .... 

5.00 

Miss  Harriet  Gray  . . 

50.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Swan  . . . 

2.00 

Mrs.  Russell  Gray  . . 

10.00 

Miss  R.  P.  Wainwright  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Greene 

10.00 

Miss  M.  S.  Walker  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  William  B.  Greene 

200.00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Ware  .... 

100.00 

Henry  S.  Grew  . . . 

► 25.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  . . . 

25.00 

Miss  E.  P.  Hamlen  . . 

10.00 

Miss  Amy  White  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock  . 

30.00 

John  D.  Williams  .... 

20.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball 

100.00 

Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott  . 

20.00 

DONATIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 


Miss  R.  P.  Wainwright. 
Boston  Provident  Association. 
Miss  Sever. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Morison. 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock. 


Mrs.  B.  W.  Croninshield. 

Mrs.  Reddington  Fiske,  clothing  and  toys. 
Miss  L.  W.  Baxter. 

M.  R.  P. 

A Friend. 
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DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS  in  account  with 
SARAH  H.  WILLIAMSON,  Treasurer. 

Dr. 

To  board  of  women ^810.72 

Board  of  children 83.79 

Clothing  of  women  and  children 207.17 

Fares  and  travelling 82.34 

Milk  and  food  for  infants 18.77 

Advertising 109.44 

Doctors’  bills  and  medicine 4370 

Expresses ^ 12.91 

Stationery  and  postage-stamps  73-97 

Printing  report ’ •. 74-21 

Sundries 37-85 

Rent  of  room  (near  hospital  for  patients) 45-90 

^1,600.77 

Balance  to  new  account 549-71 

• . ^2,150.48 

Cr. 

Jan.  I,  1899,  by  cash  on  hand ^677.09 

By  subscriptions  during  1899 1,422.68 

Interest  on  bond 50.00 

Interest  on  money  deposited  in  bank ^ .71 

^2,150.48  - 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  William  C.  Williamson,  370  Marlborough 
Street,  or  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  63  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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